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bership of' the Club' was also regarded as a certificate of character,
and those who neglected or obstinately refused to join it were
regarded as improvident and unworthy. The Club was the chief
welfare organization of the village, and it helped to keep the grim
old wolf of want from many a poor man's door. The nation owes
a deep debt of gratitude to the thousands of far-seeing working
men who devoted their leisure to the development and conduct of
the great Friendly Society movement, which has been an unfailing
source of help and consolation to millions of families in the dark
hours of sickness and bereavement.
I became a member of the juvenile section of 'the Club* when I
was fourteen years of age; at eighteen I graduated naturally to the
adult organization. Some years later, when I had become a
regular town dweller, I joined the Hearts of Oak Friendly Society,
of which I am still a member. I have therefore had more than
fifty years' experience as a member of a friendly society and, although
I do not remember ever having drawn anything from its funds, I
have been comforted by the knowledge that such help would be
available in case of need.
The village also enjoyed the questionable advantages of a well-
developed neighbourliness. Anybody's business was treated as
though it were everybody's business. There was far less privacy
for a man's personal affairs in this small hamlet of a few hundred
souls than in the busy life of a crowded city. His coming and
going, his rising and resting, the affairs of his bed and board, were
canvassed and distorted until they bore only a remote resemblance
to the facts. The vicar's wife was reported as having said on one
of her visits to an old parishioner: 'Ah, Mrs. Smith, one half of
the world is ignorant of how the other half lives,' to which Mrs.
Smith made the truthful reply: 'Not in this village they aren't,
ma'am.' Irresponsible gossip is indeed one of the major afflictions
of village life, for the news-carrying, rumour-repeating, tale-telling
woman spreads slander and bears false witness against her neigh-
bour, not because she has any malicious intention, but because she
has acquired a foolish and pernicious habit. In this respect there
is perhaps little to choose between men and women. An item of
news, a story, or a casual rumour is very rarely turned away from
a man's door: rather is it asked to enter and to make itself at home.
And he seldom sends it forth on its journey without providing it
with a new hat and a stick.
The public-houses had also their accepted place among the social